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THE FUTURE OF THE BRITISH WEST 
INDIES. 



BY W. P. LIVINGSTONE. 



The reduction of the British naval and military establishments 
in the West Indies, to a point which means the practical abandon- 
ment of the colonies as a factor in the scheme of Imperial de- 
fence, has brought up once more for discussion the value of the 
political relation which binds them to Great Britain. A few 
years ago, it was the acknowledged purpose of the Home Govern- 
ment to render both Jamaica and St. Lucia impregnable as naval 
stations, and up to a recent date large sums of money were being 
expended on the construction of barracks and fortifications. All 
new works have now, however, been stopped, the white troops 
are being withdrawn, and the military lands are being turned 
over to the local Governments or offered for sale. 

This policy is, no doubt, largely dictated by the necessity for 
rearranging the strategic bases of the Empire in view of modem 
world-developments; but it is significant that it coincides with 
the growth of American power in the Caribbean. Previous to the 
war with Spain, the United States possessed no foothold in the 
West Indies: since then, her outposts have been extended half- 
way down the chain of islands, and the control of the main ship- 
ping routes in the region has passed into her hands. Two sites 
for naval stations have been acquired in Cuba. Bahia Honda is 
nearly opposite Key West, and both guard the entrance to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Guantanamo, an extensive stretch of sheltered 
water, will command the Windward Passage hitherto dominated 
by Jamaica. Puerto Kico and Culebra defend the Mona Pas- 
sage. It is only a question of time ere Mole St. Nicolas on the 
Haitian side of the Windward route is secured, while Samana 
Bay, probably the finest harbor in the West Indies, is marked 
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out for early American possession. The operation of the Monroe 
Doctrine will prevent St. Thomas, another valuable naval asset, 
from being transferred to any other Power than America; and 
it is not difficult to foresee that circumstances will necessitate 
the acquisition of an island off the South-American coast. This 
will complete the series of defensive posts, and give the United 
States the absolute mastery of the Caribbean Sea and all the 
approaches to the Panama Canal. 

There cannot be any doubt that the cessation of Imperial 
activity in the British islands has been influenced by these actual 
and potential developments, and the effect has been, not un- 
naturally, to unsettle the minds of the inhabitants of the British 
West Indies, the more thoughtful of whom have also been re- 
vising the situation, and asking themselves if the time has not 
come when a radical change in the fundamental conditions of 
government is not essential for the future welfare of the islands. 
Ever since these became dependencies of the Crown, West Indians 
have clung, with more or less confidence, to the hope that their 
prosperity would eventually be established on a sound and per- 
manent basis; but the conviction is steadily growing that, under 
the present regime, there is no prospect of any substantial change 
for the better taking place. Rightly or wrongly, it is maintained 
that, while the Home Government has provided a high-class and 
efficient administration, with all the adjuncts of an orderly civili- 
zation, it has failed to develop the resources and stimulate the 
industries of the islands, with the result that the public burdens 
are out of proportion to the elementary character of the people 
and their economic capacity and status. What has been accom- 
plished within recent years, such as the abolition of the sugar 
bounties, the initiation of the direct fruit-trade with England, 
and the creation of the Imperial Department of Agriculture, 
has been due solely to the individual initiative of Mr. Chamberlain. 
The normal policy of the Colonial Office is to concern itself only 
with the routine of executive detail, and the general appearance 
of the islands undoubtedly supports the contention that they 
are suffering from neglect. They are splendidly endowed with 
natural wealth, yet the lives of their inhabitants are a continuous 
struggle with poverty and debt. Trinidad is the only island 
which at present suggests to the visitor the prevalence of 
activity and affluence. Government reports and statistics may 
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point to other and more favorable conclusions, but the whole talk 
of planters and merchants is of declining business, and of an 
increasingly gloomy outlook. 

What is the cause of this perpetual dissatisfaction and reaching 
out towards some external source of stimulus and aid? The 
answer will be found to lie in the racial characteristics of the 
population. The great majority of the inhabitants are negroes 
and persons of mixed blood, who are incapable of independent 
progress. They can advance only under the pressure of the 
vigorous influences of northern civilization; without this contact 
they degenerate and regress. Some of the island administrations 
endeavor in a limited way to foster the spirit of self-help among 
them; but the process is too superficial and slow in its operation 
to show much appreciable result in the mass. Unlike the great 
self-governing colonies, which can be left to themselves, the West 
Indies require to be taken in hand, as the United States Govern- 
ment has set itself to make the most of Puerto Eico and the Philip- 
pines. The intelligent members of the community are fully aware 
of their position and of their heed for the impact of a higher 
outside force upon their national existence; and, convinced that 
no improvement in their material condition is to be expected from 
a longer connection with the parent country, it is not surprising 
that they should be speculating on the possibility of a new re- 
lation being established. There are only two other courses open 
to them, — absorption in Canada or annexation to the United 
States. 

For some years, there has been a disposition in many quarters 
to regard a political union with Canada as the most practicable 
solution of the difficulty. Canada has not hitherto been consid- 
ered a factor in the New World. She has been looked upon as a 
dependency of Great Britain, occupying a position similar to that 
of the American colonies before the Revolution — a young country 
concerned mainly with questions of internal development and ex- 
pansion. But, with the steady growth of her political autonomy, 
her increasing population, the rapid progress of her manufac- 
turing industries, and an ambition that is almost Imperial, she 
is becoming a force to be reckoned with. While chiefly devoting 
her energy and capital to profitable local enterprise, she has been 
making bids for the trade of far-distant countries, and succeed- 
ing in capturing a share of it. So far, however, the smaller 
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markets of the West Indies have not attracted her to any extent. 
A number of individuals and companies have invaded the islands, 
and these have created a certain sentiment in favor of closer 
commercial ties. The Maritime Provinces of Canada, as the por- 
tions of the Dominion most likely to benefit from the arrangement, 
naturally support the idea, but the Canadian Government has 
never exhibited any anxiety to bring the matter within the range 
of practical discussion. When the last effort in this direction was 
made by Jamaica, the Hon. Sydney Olivier, then Colonial Sec- 
retary, was sent as a delegate to Ottawa empowered to arrange 
for a subsidized steamship service, but he found the officials so 
indifferent that nothing was accomplished. It is true that a 
preference of 33 1-3 per cent, has been granted to West-Indian 
sugars; but this has been retained by the Canadian refiners, 
and the planters derive no benefit from the concession. 

Federation with Canada no doubt presents special advantages. 
The arrangement would cause little dislocation in the loyalty 
and attachment which the inhabitants naturally feel towards 
Great Britain, and would probably not be resented by the black 
population. It is claimed by those who advocate it that the re- 
sult would be to simplify and cheapen administration, though 
the officials, whose view is, of course, colored by their preposses- 
sion in favor of England, combat this assumption. They assert 
that the public services would have to be maintained on practical- 
ly the same lines as at present, and the same amount of revenue 
would have to be raised by taxation for the payment of the island 
debt, educational and medical facilities, and the relief of 
the poor. They admit that it might be possible to reduce 
the salaries of the Governors and higher officials, but otherwise 
the burdens of the community would not be lightened. 

The main body of private responsible opinion throughout the 
West Indies, however, is opposed to the scheme. A closer and 
more vital connection with Canada would involve reciprocal 
trade and preferential tariffs, and this, it is believed, would lead 
to retaliation on the part of the United States which the Dominion 
would be powerless to resist or counteract. The latter does not 
possess the consuming capacity of its southern neighbor, and 
will not, for a long time to come, be able to provide a sufficiently 
large market to replace the one now available for the tropical 
products of the West Indies. Until that period arrives, West- 
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Indian business men are not disposed to take any steps which 
might bring them into a suicidal fiscal conflict with the United 
States. Moreover, New York is considerably nearer than Cana- 
dian ports, the majority of the business interests of the West 
Indies are rooted there, and the methods and terms of New York 
houses are more advantageous to the mercantile community than 
those offered in Canada, while there are greater distribution 
facilities and a wider market for goods consigned on option. The 
matter has been publicly discussed by representative commercial 
bodies in a number of the colonies; and the general conclusion 
to be drawn from the opinions expressed is that, while improved 
trade relations with Canada may profitably be established, it is 
too early to look upon political union as a practical proposition. 

The truth of the matter is that, despite all tendencies to the 
contrary, the West Indies are slowly but irresistibly drifting to- 
wards the United States, and will inevitably be drawn into organic 
connection with that country. The process is in line with natural 
law and economic necessity. Physically, they are part of the 
United States, and their trade flows thither, because in the United 
States they find, for the majority of their products, their nearest 
and most profitable market. If we take Jamaica, we find that 
over sixty-eight per cent, of its exports goes to the United 
States, while over forty per cent, of its imports is credited 
to the same country. It is relying more and more upon 
delicate and perishable produce, which comprises sixty per cent, 
of its total exports, and of this the greater proportion finds its 
way to the United States, the value of fruit alone being nearly 
six million dollars. The other colonies are very much in the same 
position. Yet, while thus commercially dependent on the United 
States, the relation subsisting between them is of the most pre- 
carious nature. Both have comparatively high tariffs, the United 
States imposing its tropical rates in the interest of home pro- 
duction, and the West Indies for the ostensible purpose of secur- 
ing public revenue. In this respect, the latter find themselves 
in a peculiarly difficult position, loyalty prompting them to give 
the most favorable terms to England, and self-interest dictating 
that the demands of the United States should be granted in order 
to avoid the risk of retaliatory imposts. The smallest tax on 
bananas, for instance, would ruin Jamaica; that on oranges has 
made the industry unprofitable. A short time ago, the writer 
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rode through, one of the finest orange-producing districts in 
Jamaica, and saw millions of the fruit dropping from the trees 
and lying rotting on the ground. The growers stated that they 
could obtain no sale for it, and it did not pay them to employ 
men to pick it up and cart it away as refuse. It is only a few 
years since the same island was panic-stricken by a report that 
America intended to penalize her produce, and the local Gov- 
ernment was very glad to negotiate a convention which involved 
a large loss to the customs revenue. The islands suffer from the 
dread that, under the stress of party exigency in the United 
States, their relatively insignificant trade may be sacrificed and 
their industrial prospects blighted. 

It is in view of such facts that very many West-Indians believe 
that the only possible hope for the islands lies in their cession 
to the United States, and in their securing, like Puerto Rico, a 
free entry for their produce into its natural market. There has 
never been any serious public consideration of the question, but 
one finds it privately advocated by planters and merchants every- 
where. The chief reason for the absence of a responsible move- 
ment is the fact that the idea is thought to be unpopular among 
the mass of the people, who might boycott the individuals that 
supported it. The negroes are well aware of the inferior posi- 
tion occupied by the colored population in the United States, 
and it is believed that they would resist American domination, 
though there has never been any opportunity of testing their real 
sentiment in the matter. The struggle for subsistence with them, 
as with others, is gradually intensifying with their expanding 
tastes and requirements, and it is difficult to say what they would 
not risk in order to improve their material condition. While 
fully conscious of the freedom and justice they enjoy under the 
British rule, they are shrewd enough to know that the advent of 
Americans would mean abundance of employment and a greater 
circulation of money. A negro aptly described the general feel- 
ing when he said that he would like to work in America and sleep 
in England. One intelligent black artisan, a leader of his fellows, 
assured the writer that his race would not oppose annexation if the 
prohibition of lynching eould be secured: he thought it likely, 
however, that the half-castes, who have more to lose from a social 
point of view, would incite the negroes to resist the proposal, 
and this opinion was echoed by many others in the various is- 
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lands. It is very probable that, if the United States could solve 
its black problem on satisfactory lines, there would be little ob- 
jection on the part of the native population to the transfer. 

Neither in the United States nor in England does the ques- 
tion of the ultimate disposal of the colonies excite much attention. 
The average American is inclined to believe that the nation has 
already absorbed a greater number of the colored race than it 
can digest, while many deprecate the further extension of colonial 
enterprise. Few, probably, would object to the possession of 
Jamaica, the strategic importance of which, in relation to the 
Panama Canal, is generally recognized. This island has also be- 
come a popular winter resort with all classes of Americans, and 
American capital has been largely invested in it, one company 
owning extensive tracts of fertile lands and practically con- 
trolling the fruit trade with the United States. The decision in 
such matters, however, does not always rest with the citizens of 
a country: a government is sometimes forced into new paths of 
development, and compelled to accept wider responsibilities and 
duties, in order to safeguard the national interests; and it is 
clear that the United States is being drawn into a policy which 
will necessitate further territorial acquisition in the Caribbean. 
In England, there is equal indifference on the subject among 
the mass of the people. To many, the famed beauty of the is- 
lands and their splendid historic background appeal with a force 
which one can readily understand and sympathize with; but the 
majority of the taxpayers, who are often called upon to contribute 
towards their upkeep without commensurate benefit, appear to 
be ready to acquiesce in any arrangement for their transfer, if 
the inhabitants themselves wish to enter into it. In official 
circles, the opinion grows that it is useless to attempt to meet, 
by artificial means, a state of things due to a fundamental twist 
in the political and commercial relations of the islands, but no 
statesman has been bold enough to make the formal proposal that 
they should be ceded to the Power to which they naturally be- 
long. The effect of such a suggestion from a responsible source 
is purely problematical. It might be received with universal ap- 
probation in the West Indies ; it might, on the other hand, set the 
islands in flame. What is certain is that, if any change is to be 
effected, the initial impulse must come from the colonists them- 
selves. W. P. Livingstone. 



